CHAPTER XI
MEMORY
"COGNITIVE events by occurring establish dispositions which
facilitate their recurrence." In these words Professor Spear-
man I states the basic law of memory. We have already dis-
cussed mneme, or the mind's general power to conserve the
after-effects of its own activity; and have seen that all our
present experiences are coloured by and have reference to
past experiences which have left behind them dispositions or
engrains in the mental structure. It is in terms of this hypo-
thesis of dispositions that we seek an explanation of our power
to remember past events.
The term * memory,' in the strict sense, is narrower than the i
term * mneme': it is mneme risen to the level of apprehension.
All our experiences have a mnemic basis, but not all are
memory. In memory "that reference to the past which is
implicit in all mental activity is more explicit and more
prominent than in other acts." 2 The subject must appre-
hend the relation between the present experience and a prior
one; that is to say, an experience is memory only if it is
experienced as a memory. It is certainly fallacious to assume
that the previous experience has gone into cold storage in
the interval and re-emerged intact. A memory is a new
experience determined by the dispositions laid down by a
previous experience, the relation between the two being clearly
apprehended.
It is only in certain favourable cases that the dispositions
laid down by experiences are able to determine memories.
Failure to remember, however, does not prove that dispositions
have not been laid down, or that they are not active. For
example, we might fail to recall, or even to recognize, a series
1 The Abilities of Man, p. 271.
8 McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, p. 309,
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